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Federal Council Speaks on “Sanctions” 


The Administrative Committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches on February 25 adopted the following state- 
ment, the most conspicuous feature of which is the pro- 
nouncement concerning “economic sanctions.” 

“We, members of the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
committed by the Gospel of Christ to the ideal of world 
fellowship and international peace, express the following 
convictions concerning the tragic situation in the Far 
East and transmit them to the churches for careful con- 
sideration and appropriate action. 

“1, A momentous decision, which may determine the 
course of history for decades ahead, faces the United 
States and the other nations. The present conflict in the 
Orient, whatever the technicalities, is virtually war. In 
our judgment, the United States should cooperate with 
the other nations in the closest possible way, using every 
available method of peace for maintaining the integrity of 
the Pact of Paris. Under no circumstances whatsoever 
should the United States allow itself to be drawn into a 
war with either China or Japan nor should it join with the 
other powers in any measures of military coercion. 

“2. We strongly endorse and support the position 
taken by Secretary of State Stimson in making it known 
to the world that the United States will not recognize the 
legality of any title or right gained in violation of the 
pledges contained in the Kellogg-Briand Pact and the Nine 
Power Treaty. We earnestly hope that the other govern- 
ments of the world will join with the United States in 
support of this policy. We believe that the general ac- 
ceptance of the principle of nonrecognition of national 
advantages gained by military means in violation of peace 
pledges will go far toward preventing resort to war. 

“3. We hold it to be contrary to sound public policy 
for the United States, while protesting the violation of 
treaties, to permit its nationals to supply the military in- 
struments employed in their violation. Our government 
should, we believe, forbid the exportation of arms and 
munitions to China and Japan and condemn loans to 
either country which might be used to assist in military 
operations. And we urge the churches of other nations 
to recommend similar action by their governments. 

“4. If every other measure for the restoration of 
peace should fail and the other nations by concerted action 
should declare that either party to the conflict has resorted 
to force in violation of its treaty obligations, and should 
consequently sever trade and financial relations with such 
nation, we believe that the United States, as a last resort, 
should declare an embargo on trade with that nation. It 


should be explicitly understood that such action will not 
include a naval blockade or a resort to any other type of 
naval or military pressure. 

“While aware of the objections which may be brought 
against the use of an embargo, we are convinced that such 
a collective withholding of trade is a valid instrument of 
social discipline and vastly preferable to allowing the war 
to take its course. 

“The Administrative Committee of the Federal Council 
sends this message to the churches in the knowledge that 
on some of the questions discussed no consensus of 
opinion has as yet been formulated throughout the con- 
stituent denominations, and in the hope that the views 
herein expressed may be an aid in arriving at clear judg- 
ments on the moral issues involved.” 


Educators Redefine Patriotism 


The following statement, signed by men prominent in 
the educational world was presented at the meeting last 
week in Washington of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association. It at- 
tracted much attention and is apparently serving to rally 
liberal educational opinion in an effort to introduce a 
spirit of internationalism into education, and particularly 
into the teaching of history. 

“Conditions that caused the world war and that have 
contributed to so many other wars have not been de- 
stroyed by the peace treaties. National lust for power 
and prestige, economic rivalries, competition in arma- 
ments, imperialism involving the exploitation of weaker 
peoples, secret diplomacy and secret treaties, limitation of 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press, calculated 
appeals to fear and hatred, propaganda to conceal from 
the citizens of all nations the real motives behind many 
governmental acts and policies, are still active influences 
in international relations, and are stil] full of menace to 
the peace of the world. 

“Historians of high standing have studied and analyzed 
the thousands of new documents that have come to light 
since the close of the war, with the result that it is now 
certain that no one nation was solely responsible for the 
war. Moreover, it is plain that the masses of the peoples 
of all the various nations were unaware of much that 
their respective statesmen were doing and are not to be 
held responsible for the great catastrophe. There is a 
growing body of opinion that in the interests both of 
fairness and of the general peace of the world the Ver- 
sailles treaties should be revised. This change of senti- 
ment is itself a historic fact that any work on contem- 
porary history should record. 
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“Enlightened public opinion based on accurate informa- 
tion is essential if future wars are to be avoided. No 
other nation is in a better position than our own to accept 
and to disseminate the facts about the world war and 
about international conditions which may bring on war 
as they have made wars in the past. 

“When the world war began, most Americans had little 
understanding of its underlying causes, for the conven- 
tional history courses in our schools had done little to 
give them an adequate understanding. Nor do most of 
them even now present with adequate realism the factors 
responsible for wars. Textbooks in history and other 
subjects used in most of the public and private schools of 
the United States still reflect more or less the distortions 
of wartime propaganda. They fail to reveal that mil- 
lions of citizens in all nations were moved again and 
again to acts of supreme idealism and unselfishness by 
propaganda of interested groups controlling national 
policies. Not yet has the selfishness and the falseness 
of much of that propaganda been exposed in history 
texts. 

“The duty of educators is clear. True patriotism is 
not served by ignorance and refusal to face facts and 
problems. The patriot can truly serve his country only 
if he is intelligent enough to know how to meet the prob- 
lems that confront him as a citizen. School history 
should, therefore, include an intelligent effort to arrive 
at essential facts involved in the significant crises of the 
past in order to prepare our people to deal intelligently 
and justly with the crises of the future. Intelligent 
patriotism and consideration for our true national inter- 
ests, as well as sound ethics, therefore, make it a profes- 
sional obligation of the administrators of American 
schools to see that the textbooks in history and other 
appropriate fields present truthfully and adequately the 
chief factors and influences operating in world affairs and 
producing the problems of peace and war, that they em- 
phasize such fundamental facts as the foregoing para- 
graphs set forth, that they make it clear that economic 
crises and unemployment usually follow wars bringing 
insecurity and suffering to millions, and that they record 
the existence of a conviction on the part of many Ameri- 
cans that the United States has an obligation with respect 
to leadership in the reduction of armaments by interna- 
tional agreement. 

“These facts are known to the well-informed citizens 
of the United States and of other nations. In the face 
of the present perils to the economic welfare of all the 
world and to the peace and security of all nations, it is 
both a patriotic duty and our special obligation as educa- 
tors to face all the facts honestly and courageously. Only 
enlightened public opinion, based on accurate informa- 
tion and full and free discussion of facts and issues, can 
give to our nation real and adequate security. Dissemina- 
tion of vital facts with honest discussion of the issues they 
involve is a major responsibility of the nation’s schools. 

“To aid in meeting that responsibility at this critical 
time is the high obligation of every teacher and school 
administrator in the nation.” 


The Controversy Over Federal Relief 


After four months of study of available social data, 
the steering committee of the Social Work Conference on 
Federal Action on Unemployment has published its report 
declaring in favor of federal aid for unemployment relief 
in the present emergency. The Social Work Conference 
on Federal Action was a group informally organized in 


October, 1931, by persons “interested in working to the 
end that social work knowledge and experience be brought 
to bear upon any federal legislation which might be en- 
acted.” The conference included about 150 social work- 
ers and persons engaged in social education and research. 

The work of the conference was done through a steer- 
ing committee of twelve, all identified with national 
agencies. Membership in the conference and the steering 
committee was altogether personal. In making its report, 
the steering committee emphasizes that it does not pre- 
tend to speak for social work or for any agency. Its 
members were Linton B. Swift, chairman; Frank Bane, 
Howard S. Braucher, Allen T. Burns, C. C. Carstens, 
Joanna C. Colcord, Helen Crosby, John A. Fitch, David 
H. Holbrook, Paul U. Kellogg, H. L. Lurie, John 
O’Grady, Walter M. West, and Benson Y. Landis, secre- 
tary, from whose office at 105 East 22nd Street, copies of 
the pamphlet report of the steering committee are avail- 
able at 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 


CoNCLUSIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The steering committee holds that the federal govern- 
ment should long ago have begun the collection of ade- 
quate data regarding the financial situation of state and 
local governments. “Such data are essential to any 
sound decision as to the adequacy of resources for relief. 
We believe that the government should now initiate such 
a study for use in the near future, and that social work 
should do its part in developing more adequate data as 
to relief needs. 

“Public responsibility for the relief of unemployment 
distress is recognized as resting first upon the locality ; 
second upon the state; and third upon the national gov- 
ernment.” 

The committee states that relief burdens of states and 
localities are increasing, and the expectation is that they 
will continue to increase. “At the same time that the 
resources of the unemployed are being exhausted, public 
and private resources are being progressively depleted, 
and many county and municipal governments are on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

“There are a number of communities which have or 
will soon have exhausted their public and private re- 
sources for unemployment relief. In some instances sup- 
plementation will be available from within the state; in 
other instances such supplementation will have to come 
from outside the state. We believe that such assistance 
can not and should not come from any private national 
agency, or through any national campaign for private 
funds, and that it is a responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment... . 

“Available information indicates that in nearly all com- 
munities throughout the United States standards of .... 
relief-giving have fallen progressively lower during the 
past two years, reaching a point in many communities 
where even a decent minimum of family health and well- 
being is no longer assured. The payment of rents is 
being widely eliminated as a relief item, resulting in a 
great increase in evictions and in an overcrowding of 
families under unsanitary conditions. The dispropor- 
tionate burden upon landlords is partly responsible for 
an increasing volume of tax delinquencies. 

“This lowering of relief standards is accompanied by, 
although not necessarily a cause or result of, a serious 
lowering of living standards with effects which will be- 
come increasingly evident in the future. 

“The decrease in relief and living standards, the pres- 
sure upon relief agencies with inadequate staffs and re- 
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sources, and the diversion of funds from other types of 
social agencies in order to provide more money for relief. 
are seriously crippling all social services in many com- 
munities. ... 

“The relief which is being given now from private as 
well as from public sources in most American communi- 
ties is in effect ‘the dole,’ susceptible to most of the dan- 
gers to individual and public well-being which are com- 
monly assumed in connection with this term. We wish 
to make clear our conviction as social workers that pro- 
posals for federal aid have no relation to the establish- 
ment de novo of a dole. A dole is a dole, whether it is 
given by an individual, a private charitable agency, a city. 
a state, or the federal government. It is a dole whether 
given in cash or kind.” 

A majority of the committee favors immediate appro- 
priations for public works and for home relief. A mi- 
nority believes that only a federal public works program is 
needed, and that federal grants for home relief are un- 
necessary. 

The committee recommends numerous safeguards for 
the administration of home relief, most of which are 
found in the bill introduced into the Senate (S. 3045) 
by Senators Costigan of Colorado and LaFollette of Wis- 
consin, which was recently defeated. On several occa- 
sions the Senators consulted with members of the steer- 
ing committee. For example, the committee recommends 
that the federal government should deal directly only with 
state governments and that federal funds should be al- 
located “where they are most needed,” as distinguished 
from any rigid basis of allocation which might not bene- 
fit resourceless areas. 

It is stated that road building is the only extensive form 
of public work that can be immediately expanded. This 
is because state governments all have roads planned for 
several years in advance, and await only the necessary 
funds. But the indications are that the states will actual- 
ly spend less money for roadbuilding during 1932 than 
they did during 1931 because they do not have the re- 
sources. Therefore an emergency federal appropriation 
for roadbuilding is favored, in order to maintain and in- 
crease employment, but with the proviso that federal 
highway regulations in regard to the “matching” of 
money be relaxed during the emergency. An increase 
in federal building is also favored. 


Pros AND Cons ON FEDERAL AID 


The arguments used to favor and oppose federal relief 
are given in some detail. For example, the full text of a 
statement by Walter S. Gifford, director of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment Relief, opposing 
federal aid is included. Mr. Gifford said that if four or 
five legislatures will act, the states and localities would 
care for their own this winter. He feared that state and 
local responsibilities would be lessened if a federal appro: 
priation were made. Another argument against federal 
aid is that when once it is granted for any group, it is 
difficult or impossible to withdraw it. There is fear of 
duplicating European experience. Some hold that a fed- 
eral fund would be misused because of political interfer- 
ence. There are those who contend that because the gov- 
ernment must borrow heavily in order to meet its deficit 
it should not be forced to borrow additional funds for 
relief. Again it is held that “there is no evidence that 
existing resources are insufficient to prevent actual starva- 
tion. 

Those who favor federal relief are saying that national 
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action has previously been taken in cases of disasters not 
so widespread ; that the federal government is giving re- 
lief to banks and large railroads and industrial enter- 
prises and should also do something for. the unemployed ; 
that federal relief can be so given as to stimulate rather 
than discourage local effort, as has been true in cases of 
state aid; that “ the near bankruptcy of many municipali- 
ties is notorious, and it is known that some states are un- 
able to make relief appropriations either because of finan- 
cial conditions or constitutional limitations. . . Under 
such circumstances, those who advocate federal assistance 
should not have the entire burden of proving that no 
miracle will happen which would obviate the need for 
federal assistance. Those who oppose such action have 
a certain burden of proof that existing state programs 
will prove reasonably adequate. Otherwise, if the mere 
prevention of starvation has become the American goal, 
the only convincing evidence of the need for federal 
action would be widespread starvation and the actual 
financial breakdown of state and local governments.” 


Data ON RELIEF NEEDS AND RESOURCES 


The section on this subject is introduced with state- 
ments that “the President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief has gathered no comprehensive information” 
and that it has made little of its information public; that 
some useful data are available; that “the judgments of 
social workers in regard to the data on needs and re- 
sources vary widely.” It is pointed out, however, that 
“this is not an unusual situation. Most social policies are 
arrived at without adequate scientific data. The con- 
flicting social philosophies and values of individuals are 
always evident whenever organized efforts are made to 
deal with social situations.” 

The following paragraphs from the report sum up cer- 
tain of the most comprehensive data now available: 

“Some publicity and public discussion of the communi- 
ty chest campaigns has given the impression either that 
the chests are doing mainly a relief job or that chest 
money is taking care of relief burdens. Although the 
exact proportion of chest money going for unemploy- 
ment relief throughout the country is not known, the 
estimates as to the percentage used for this purpose vary 
from 10 to 35 per cent. It has been thought that in or- 
dinary times about 10 per cent of chest money goes for 
relief. Certainly unemployment relief accounts for a 
large proportion of the increases attempted or achieved 
by the chests during 1930, ’31, and ’32, but it is evident 
that to the present about a third of chest money, at the 
outside, has been used for relief purposes. 

“The Association of Community Chests and Councils 
(New York) reports that 35 per cent of the $100,000,000 
total estimate of chest funds to be raised in the 300 or so 
campaigns in the fall and winter of 1931-32, or $35,000,- 
000, will be spent for home relief of families. The 14 
per cent gain in total funds in 179 of these fall campaigns 
[over the previous year] is going entirely to relief. In 
judging how far this $100,000,000 will go toward meet- 
ing the relief needs of the country, it should be borne in 
mind that community chests exist only in the more re- 
sourceful and for the most part larger cities of the coun- 
try that ought to come nearest to caring for their own 
needs. ... 

“Various studies indicate that about 70 per cent of the 
relief expenditures on account of unemployment during 
1931 were being made by the local governments. Ralph 
G. Hurlin, statistician of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
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reports home relief expenditures for seventy-five cities 
of the United States with a total population in 1929 of 
36,000,000. (The report also included six cities in 
Canada.) ‘The figures for the seventy-five cities in the 
United States are as follows: 


Home Relief 
42,370,000 
First Nine Months of 1931 ............ 119,006,000 


“In 1929 practically 100 per cent was outright relief. 
By 1930 ‘wage relief’ came into the picture, and by 1931, 
77 per cent was outright relief and 23 per cent wage 
relief. In 1929, public relief was 76 per cent of the total ; 
in 1930, 75 per cent of the total ; in the first three-quarters 
of 1931, 70 per cent of the total. 

“This indicates that public and not voluntary agencies 
are meeting the main relief needs. It is at this point that 
one of the vital issues over the sources of relief money 
occurs. Should the local governments—cities, counties 
and towns—continue to add to real estate taxes, their 
main source of revenue, in order to pay for increasing 
relief burdens? A still more pertinent question for some 
cities seems to be, can they? There are tax experts who 
urge that fair taxation policies call for relieving instead 
of increasing the tax burden on real property. These per- 
sons generally favor increasing state and federal income 
taxes to shift the burden from real estate.” 

Reports are also given of the diverse conditions ob- 
taining in the various states as gathered by the American 
Association of Public Welfare officials. Sixteen states 
presented few problems, or were apparently not in need 
of federal aid. In five states the dependent transient was 
the main problem. In five other states, the mining areas 
presented the most serious problems. Two state govern- 
ments have very serious fiscal problems and cannot bor- 
row money. ‘The other states for the most part have 
some localities that need help. 


Bank Deposits and Unemployment 
The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
in its Bulletin for December, 1931, lists the per capita 


deposits in all banks and trust companies of principal 
banking states as follows: 


Per Capita Per Capita 

State Deposit State Deposit 
Massachusetts ....... 998 374 
Connecticut ......... 790 346 
Rhode Island ........ 752 330 
New Jersey 587 199 


The per capita deposit in New York State ($1457) is 
more than three times the average for the United States 
($481) and the aggregate of deposits in the banks of 
New York is over $18,300.000,000, a sum, which the 
Bulletin declares “is roughly equal to the national debt 
of the United States. The size of that debt approximately 
equals the cost of the World War.” 

The Bulletin explains depression and unemployment 


and the relation of accumulated funds to recovery as 
follows: 


“At certain times, business men find that they cannot 
use as much capital as formerly. Sales slow down. Pro- 
fits decrease. Capital is not in demand and it accumulates 
in the banks. Business men do not go to the banks to 
borrow because they feel that they cannot make a profit 
on additional funds. 

“Such a condition prevailed throughout much of 1930 
and the beginning of 1931 found bank deposits large and 
unemployment widespread. Bank deposits now are large, 
especially that class known as savings deposits. 

“Bankers do not welcome such a situation. They are 
anxious to loan the funds deposited with them. But 
business men whose credit is good are not seeking loans 
since they feel that they cannot profitably utilize new 
money. 

“This condition will be cured eventually; no one can 
predict just when. Meanwhile, however, capital is wait- 
ing to go to work when business men decide that they can 
venture to borrow it with a fair chance of success. When 
that feeling begins to become general among business 
men, the billions now on deposit in the banks of the state 
will begin to provide new jobs and new pay envelopes for 
workers and profits for stockholders.” 


Open Forum Rules in Detroit 


New liberalized regulations for public gatherings in 
Detroit, issued by Mayor Frank Murphy, “to preserve 
the rights of free speech and free assembly,” are com- 
mended by the American Civil Liberties Union as setting 
“an excellent example to other cities which still seek to 
bottle up discontent.” The revised rules are necessary, 
Mr. Murphy says, to avoid conflict between groups desir- 
ing to express their views. 

Any individual may speak, and small impromptu gath- 
erings may be held, without permit or notice in any part 
of the city, provided there is no interference with traffic 
or unlawful interference with the rights of others. Ad- 
vertised meetings and demonstrations in public parks may 
be held on reasonable notice to the Police Commissioner. 
The old rule required pqlice permission for large demon- 
strations. Exception is made of Grand Circus Park, 
where, “due to the area available and the peculiar traffic 
conditions, meetings may be held only on both notice and 
a police permit.” 


A Summer Tour to Russia 


Jerome Davis of Yale Divinity School will conduct a 
“survey trip to Soviet Russia for economists, sociologists, 
educators” this summer. Dr. Davis lived in Russia for 
three years during the World War and has revisited the 
U.S.S.R. three times since the Soviet Revolution. 

The party will sail from New York, June 26, on the 
S.S. Columbus and will spend three weeks in Russia with 
an optional extension of an additional three weeks which 
would include a trip to the Caucasus. The cost for the 
shorter trip is $621 from New York, for the six weeks’ 
trip $938 from New York. Further information may be 
secured from Professor Davis, 1110 Edwards Hall, New 
Haven, Conn., or The Open Road, 20 West 43d Street, 
New York, New York. 
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